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The Lecturer and the Farmer. 





To tne Eptror, 
Sir, 


Am a widow with an only son, whose real worth is above 

my praise ; and § therefore feel the more keenly his yield- 
ing to any of the experimental absurdities of the present day. 

We live in a plain plentiful manner, upon our own property, 
which is worth between three and four hundred a year. We 
do not attempt imitating our rich neighbours; which gives us 
the means of being useful to our poor ones; and we always 
contrive to have a decent dinner and a well-aired bed for a 
friend. We would rather enjoy than hoard our property: but 
[have hitherto contrived, that, if we unlined the purse, we 
never did the pantry ; and my stores of bacon, cheese, pickles, 
aud preserves, were the admiration of all our acquaintance. 
We are within two miles of a good market-town; and, un- 
luckily, my son was persuaded one night to hear an itinerant 
lecturer ov nataral philosophy. When he came home, he told 
me, he understood that chemistry was essential to agriculture ; 
and, though he did not immediately know in what respect, he 
would go again for further instruction. 

‘The second evening, he said he had notabsolutely succeeded, 
as another subject was discussed: but he had been delighted 
with many beautiful experiments, The third time, he was 
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more pleased than before. He had not indeed accomplished 
the grand object of his attendance, that of knowing how to 
ascertain at ounce the nature and properties of soils, and What 
they would produce; but he had learned such a meihod of 
bleaching, that we should in future do every thing of that kind 
ut home. 

Afier a few more lectures, from which he derived (as he 
assured me) the desired information, be launched into consi. 
derable expense for books, apparatus, and a variety of articles 
with uncouth names, to be employed in his chemical! operations; 
and the consequence is, that, from being a good plain farmer, 
he is become—I know not what to call it—halt farmer, half 
chemist ; and every thing must now be ascertained by infalli- 
tle experiment. Soils, that once produced certain crops to 
great advantage, are now pronounced unilit for them, unless 
they precisely answer his whimsical trials. 

By his newly-adopted plan of bleaching, two good webs, 
and some of our best household lineu, were burned to tinder 5 
aud to expatiate upon all the dirt, expense, and inconvenience 
b sustain, would be an endless task. My tables, once bright 
as looking-glasses, are now blackened and burned. Scarce a 
Jug, basin, cup, or jar, remains unbroken; and the clothes my 
young man destroys by his aqua fortis und his acids, can never 
be told. 

Uader an expectation of finding marl, which had never 
been wanted for our grounds, all my best stock of fine gvose- 
berry-vinegar has been wasted; and yet I believe there were 
gallons enough to have served that General Hannibal in pick 
ling the rocks, as [ have heard my poor William say that he 
did. But my worst mortification is yet to relate. Oue day, 
the lord of the manor, who is a very agreeable young geutle- 
man, called in just as we had sat down to dinner, and made so 
free as to say that he would take pot-luck with us. He asked 
me if | madeas good pickled cabbage now, as when he was a 
boy. [| was very proud that be remembered it, and assured 
him, | had even improved my way.of doing it. 1 gave Mar- 
tha the closet key to bring some: when, jo! and behold! it 
Was quite dry, and as black as my bonnet. | thought i should 
have cried for vexation : but that would not bave repaired the 
mischief: and, when L afterward caine to examine into the 
ativir, 1 found it was occasioned by young Hopetul. He had 
wanted vinegar, in a great burry, a few weeks before, for some 
chemical experiment ; and, ienande having my key, he 
nearly drained the pickle-jars to obtain the necessary stipe 
ply, but never remembered to tell ine, or L might have renewed 
it. 

[ will not, however, trespass on your pi atlence, to relate half 
the damage he has done; but the expense is so great, that 
anuotoer 
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another such year will run us aground, particularly as the farm 
dges not go on so well while he is trying experiments within 
doors, as it did while he used to be attending business withoute 

In addition to this, he is totally changed as a companion : 
for, instead of coming in and telling me what he hears, he now 
relates nothing but what he sees, or knows: and | am wearied 
to death of Ayudrogen and oxygen, and other hard words, that 
would have puzzled Docior Jobuson himself. Besides, from 
being liked by ail, he is now laughed at by all, One day, last 
Christmas, we went to dine at the squire’s: and my son being 
known for a learned man, he was desired to explain what 
certain curiosities were, which had tately been found in a gravel 
pit. 1 never saw such remarkable shapes: 1 thought they 
looked like snakes, and fish, and leaves; but he could neither 
tell us how they got there—whether they had always beea 
there—what they appeared—or any thiag more than that one 
was sulphuret, another was muriaie, i think he said. In short, 
instead of being informed, the family were more puzzled than 
before, by his sirange unsatistactory words. ; 

L hope, good Sir, you will not have any objection to make 
my case known; for, though its publication may not cure my 
own son, it may at least prevent some other persons from 
mmaking fools ot themselves. 

Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 


WINLERED WATCHPUL. 








Description of a most extraordinary Tribe of Indians, 
known by the Denomination of Bhauts. 
[From Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs.] 


f igpes Bhauts reside chiefly in the province of Gnzerat, but 
are not unkuown in other parts of India; like the trouba- 
dours and minstrels in Europe in the days of chivalry, they 
seem chiefly occupied in repeating verses of their own compo- 
sition, or selections from the mythological legends of the 
Hindvos ; they chant their verses in a style peculiar to them- 
selves, not. unpleasing to a stranger, as the modulation of the 
voice, and an energetic graceful action, give effect to the 
poetry; which, like the old ballads in Europe, is cither to 
piaise some renowned warrior, commemorate a victory, record 
a tragical event, or panecyrise a present object. The Hindoo 
rajahs and Mahratta chieftains have generally a Bhaut in 
their family, who attend them on public occasions, and visits 
of ceremony ; dering these processions he loudly sounds their 
praise, and proclaims their tiles in byperbolical and figurative 
language. ‘Tacitus mentions the historic sovgs and traditions 
3IMe oi 
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of the German bards; the Greeks and other ancient nations 
encouraged them ; perhaps Homer himself may be included 
in a class which like him repeat their legendary tales, and are 
the oral historians of the country. 

Although this is the usual occuparion of the Bhauts, many 
of them have another mode of living ; they offer themselves 
as security to the different governments for payment of their 
revenue, and the good behaviour of the zemindars, patels, 
and public farmers; they also become guarantees for treaties 
between rival princes, .and the performance of bonds by indi 
viduals. No security is esteemed so binding or sacred as that 











al 


of a Bhaut, because, on failure of the obligation, he proceeds | 


to the house of the offending party, and in his presence 
destroys either himself or one of his family, imprecating the 
most dreadful vengeance of the gods on the head of him who 
had compelled him to shed their blood. This. is deemed a 
due catastrophe; as the Hindoos are taught to believe that 
the Bhaut’s life, to which asuperstitious veneration is attached, 
over and above their common horror of bloodshed, will be 
demanded from the aggressor by an oflended deity; it is 


therefore very uncommon for-an obligation to be broken | 


where a Bhaut stands security. 

For this responsibility the Bhauts receive an annual stipend 
from the district, village, or individual they quarantee ; they 
sign their name and place of abode to the agreement, but in- 
stead of ailixing their seal, as customary among the other 
tribes, they draw the figure of the catana or dagger, their 
usual instrument of death. 

This custom of the Bhauts shedding their own blood, or 
that of their family, has some analogy with many passages in 
ancient history, espectally among those nations who ratified 
their solemn covenants by a bloody sacrifice. One method 
was to kill an ox, and after many religious rites, to distribute 
it in pieces among their friends; all who cat of it were from 
that moment connected by a sacred tie, and bound to perform 
their part of the covenant, whether to revenge an injury, ot 
for any other purpose. .Lucian says, ‘ When any one of the 
ancient Scythians received an injury, and had not the means 
of avenging himself, he sacrificed an ox, and cut it in pieces, 
which he caused to be dressed, and publicly exposed ; he then 
spread out the skin of the victim, and sat upon it with his 
hands tied behind him. All who chose to take a part in the in- 
jury which had been done, took up a piece of the ox, and 
swore to revenge him according to their respective ability. 
Herodotus mentions a circumstance of the same people still 
more resembling the public engagements of the Bhauts, on 
the occasion where the contracting parties cut their arms with 
a knife, aud let the blood run into a bowl of wine; of — 
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all who were present drank, with the most dreadful impreca- 
tions against him who should violate the treaty. 

The Ayeen Akbery mentions Charuns and Bhauts, both em- 
ployed in singing hymns of celebration, and reciting genealo- 
gies; in repeating martial feats during a battle to animate the 
troops, and in discovering parables and secret things; every 
great man in those days had several in his service, both Bhauts 
and Charuns ; the former equalled the latter in poetical talent, 
and excelled them in chronology. 

Although the Bhauts possess landed property, and cultivate 
it by the tribes employed in agriculture, as a privileged order 
tliey are exempted from taxes, and every attempt to levy an 
assessment is succeed by the tarakaw, a most horrid mode of 
murdering themselves and each other ; this, from invariable 
custom, it is absolutely incumbent upon them to do; for were 
they voluntarily to submit to any imposition, those of their 
own tribe in other places would refuse to eat with them, or 
to intermarry with their family; they therefore prefer a 
voluntary death to this state of ignorance and excommunica- 
tion. 

Many families of this tribe resided in Nesiad, from whence 
they travelled when wanted officially, and were always consi- 
dered as a most respectable part of the community. As this 
city had been twice assessed and plundered in the three pre- 
ceding months, Kagobah’s imposition reduced the inhabitants 
to the greatest distress. ‘The most melancholy scenes occurred 
in every qnarter, of families delivering up their last mite, and 
houses robbed of every moveable to answer their proportion 
of the tex; if insufficient, the wretched owners, stripped of 
clothes and necessaries, were leit in nakedness and poverty ; 
or, under pretence of secreting valuables they never possessed, 
tortures were inflicted with merciless vigour. So common are 
these executions among the Mahrattas, that our allics thought 
nothing of the crueltics in Nesiad. Britons were not so un 
concerned, their generous. bosoms glowed with indignation 
aguinst such wanton oppression; bat all remonstrances were 
vain; Ragobah and his officers, like Gallioof Achaia, * cared 
for none of those things.’ 

When these cruelties and the refusal of the Bhauts to pay 
the tax were reported io the English camp, the commanding 
officer sent the brigade-major privately into the town, to con- 
vene the principal Bhauts, and to assure them if they dis- 
charged their quota quietly, they might rely upon protection, 
sincerely lamenting the necessity of the measure. The heads 
of the tribe informéd the officer they were able to pay more 
than was demanded in any other mode, but if Ragobah per- 
sisted in compulsory assessment, they should prefer death to 
submission. 

These 
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These humane remonstrances and persuasions proving inef- 
fectual, and Ragobab continuing inexorable, the whole tribe 
ef Bhauts, men, women, and children, repaired to an open 
space in the city, armed with daggers, and with a loud voice 
proclaimed a dreadful sacrifice ; they once more prayed for an 
exemption, which being refused, they rushed furiously upon 
each other, and a considerable number perished before our as- 
tonished troops could disarm them. One man, more cool and 
deliberate than the rest, brought his family to the area before 
the Durbar ; it eonsisted of two younger brothers, and a beaa- 
ti‘ul sister, all under eighteen years of age; he frst stabbed 
the uuresisting damsel to the heart, instantly plunged the dag- 
ger into the breast of one brother, aad desperately wounded 
the other before he could be prevemed ; indeed, the whole hor- 
rid deed was ia a manner instantaneous. IF afterwards beard 
this man boast of having sacrificed his father a few months 
before im the glorious cause for which he had now become a 
fratriclde. 





THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


O* the Russtan peasantry, who are in a state of complete 
slavery, being actually the property of their landlords, 
who sell them together with the land, in the same manner as 
the cattle that graze upon n—the following account is given 
by a German traveller (Heber), who visited Russia a few years 
since :— 

** No slave can quit his village, or his master’s family, with- 
out a passport, The punishment of runaways is imprisonment, 
and hard labour in the government works, and a master may 
send to the public workhouse any peasant be chooses. The 
prisons of Moscow and Kostroma were chiefly filled with such 
sunaway slaves, who were for the most part in irons On the 
teontier they often escape; but in the interior it is almost im- 
possibile: yet, during the summer, desertions are very cominon, 


} they sometimes lurk about fur many months, living mise- 
obiy in the woods, This particularly happens when there is a 
new levy ol svidiers. The soldiers are levied, one trom every 
certain number of peasauts, at the same time, all over the em- 
pore. But if a master is displeased with his slave, he may send 
tim tora soldier at any time he pleases, and take a receipt 
trom government. He also selects the recruits he sends to gu- 
vermment. i 

“ Such is the political situation of the peasant. With re- 
said to his comlorts, or means of supporting existenee, I do 
hot 
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not think they are deficient. Their houses are in tolerable re- 
pair, moderately roomy, and well adapted to the habits of the 
people. ‘They have the air of being sufficiently fed, and theic 
clothing is warm and substantial. Fuel, food, and the mate- 
rials for building, are very cheap; but clothing is dear. They 
wear a blue Nankin shirt, trimmed with red, which costs two or 
three roubles; linen drawers ; and linen or hempen rags wrapt 
round their feet and legs, over which the richer sort draw their 
boots. ‘The sheep-skin schaub costs eight roubles, but it lasis 
a long time, as does alamb-skin cap, which costs three roubles. 
The common red cap costs about the same. To clothe a Rus- 
sian peasant or asoldier is, 1 apprehend, three times as charge- 
able as in England. Their clothing, however, is strong, and 
being made lose and wide, lasts longer. It is rare to see a Russ 
sian quite in rags. With regard to the idleness of the lower 
classes here, of which we had heard great complaints, it ap- 
pears, that, where they have an.interest in exertion, they by no 
means waat industry, and have just the same wish for luxuries 
as other people.” 

it is melancholy to find, that such extreme slavery still pre- 
vails in Russia; and it 1s earnestly to be hoped it will seon be 
lessened, and offer to the brave inhabitants stronger induce- 
ments to defend their country against foreign invasions. 





Mr. Dewar's Comparison between the Irishman and High- 
lander. 


_ is no mark by which the native Irishman is more 
distinguished thau inquisitiveness. He will walk miles 
with you to discover where you come from, where you are go- 
iag, and what is your business; he will appear merry to make 
you frank, and perfectly untutored and simple with a desig 
coustantly in view, An inquisitive mind is generally accompa. 
nied with some degree of thoughtfulness. A Highlander is 
both inguisitive.and thoughtful, so is an Irishman; though i 
am inclined to thick, that be has not got quite so much of the 
pensive philosopher in his nature. He ean much more easi y 
become jocular than a Llighlander; nor is he so apt to wa 

those moral refleetions on the common incidents of life. Le- 
sides, the Highlanver geverally passes his life more retired aod 
in aimanuer much more solitary than the Irishman, and is often 
left altogether to his own sellections, and to the impressions 
which a wild and mountain scenery produces. la Leitrim 
and ia some parts of the county of Donegal, the character 
of the natives approximates uearer to that of a Highlander, 
0 thau 
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than elsewhere. The scenery of both these countries is wild 
and romantic. 

The Irishman like the Highlander must often go from 
home ; he must go in search of that bread which his country 
denies him, but he can never forget the cottage of his early 
years: whether in the east or west, though even buried amid 
the ignorance and vice of St. Giles’ s, the lovely valley in whieh 
he first began to live, and the green hills of bis native isle, 
with all the soft and endearing associations which they awaken, 
never cease to warm his imagination, nor, to his latest bour, do 
they depart from his memory. | have witnessed a considera- 
ble share of this even among the low and uneducated part 
of that people in London. When I spoke to them in their 
own language, their national eathusiasm was kindled, and fora 
while they seemed to forget that they were in the land of 
strangers. 

The hospitality of the Irieh, like that of the Scottish High. 
landers, is proverbial ; and never surely has a stranger visited 
the neighbouring isle, without having had satisfactor: proofs 
of it. Phe poor labourer, who has only potatoes for himself 
and his children, will give the best in bis pot to the guest, from 
whatever quarter he may come: he bestows his simple fare 
with a kindness that has often delighted me. 

[ must next advert to that susceptibility of gratitude and 
resentment, so observable in the Irish. They are prone to 
extremes in their prepossessions, or their antipathies, their 
love or their hatred. They have no idea of the heartless 
neutrality of indifference, of the frigid torpor of insensibility ; 
and itis with difficulty, they can maintain that equanimity of 
mind, which accords with the happy medium of modcration. 
They are ardent and high spirited ; and though oot so proud 
as Highlanders, tiey have got all their impetuosity. No 
people in the world can be made better friends, ond it is not 
easy to conceive of worse enemies. ‘They have got some 
vanity, and they may be flattered; they possess warin affec- 
tions, and they may very easily be secured; but th cy havea 
degree of resentment that will not suffer shem with impunity 
to be injured or insulted. This character appears to ine ex- 
tremely valuable, since it may be turned to the best account : 
littie can be done in improving a people dull aud stupid ; but 
much may be accomp!ished with ihose who are alive to every 
rnpression, who are acute, aud generous, and ardent. After 
all, the character which Lhave been delineating must be al- 
lowed to have many faul:s. ‘These, however, should, | think, 


be ascribed to the moral and political circums' ances ta which 
the Trish have been placed, ‘The constitnent paris of this cha- 
racter are Ceitamiy goud ; and if under proper direction, 
would undoubtedly produce the happiest results, 
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An Account of some of the most considerable Trees in 
Scotland. 


[From Walker’s Essays on Natnral History.] 


F several oak trees, which are particularized, the largest 

measured 24 feet 6 inches in circumference, at 4 feet 
above ground. This is the largest of which we have any ac- 
count in Scotland. But from difference of soil and climate, 
greatly inferior to the large oaks in South Britain. Mr. Bee- 
vor, an ingenious observer of trees in England, informs us, 
that the largest oak he had seen, is that near Wetherby, 
which, at the height of 4 feet, is 46 feet 6 inches round. 
But there are others in England, which are said to be still 
larger. 

An ash, in the church-yard of Kilmalie, in Lochaber, which 
was burned by the soldiery in 1746, measured 58 feet in cir- 
cumterence, at the ground. ‘That which was near the house 
of Bonhil, the seat of the Simolletts, ia Dumbartonshire, 
measured, in 1748, at 4 feet above the surface, 34 feet 1 inch. 

Many years ago, the tree being hollowed, and open on one 
side, the opening was formed into q door, and the rotten part 
of the tree scooped out. In this way, a small room was formed 
within the trunk, of the following dimensions: it is 9 feet 
1 inch in diameter. Its roof is conical, and 11 feet high. It 
is floored, and surrounded with a hexagonal bench, on which 
eighteen people can sit, with a table in the middle. And above 
the door, there are five small leaden windows. Though the 
tree has decayed in the heari, it continues to live in the bark, 
and to form a great deal of new wood. The whole trunk, which 
is a vast mass, it thickly covered with fresh vigorous branches, 
aud by this sort of renovation may continue to live, no body 
can say how long. 

Only a very few individuals of the Scotch or wych elm are 
noticed: but the girth of that which is called the trysting tree, 
in the parish of Roxburgh, is about 30 feet. A beech, near 
Oxentord, in the,county of Edinburgh, measured 19 feet 
G inches, in 1763. ‘The geight of a twee, which Dr. Walker 
calls a plane, (the Scotch synonym, we believe, vf acer pseudo- 
platanus, great maple, or bastard sycamore,) at Newboutle ab- 
bey, the residence ef the marquis of Lothian, is stated at 100 
fect, alihough its girth is only 9 feet 11 inches ; and, at the same 
place, is another of that species, more remarkable for its cir- 
cumference, which in 1781 was 18 feet 7 inches. After having 
mentioned some very respectable chesnut. trees, the doctor thus 
proceeds :— 


“ The great chesnut, which stood at Finhaven, in Forfar- 


shire, was long accounted the shortest tree in Scotland. In 
Vol. 53, 3 .N the 
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the year 1760, a great patt of the trunk of this remarkable tree, 
and some of its branches, remained. The meusures of this 
tree were taken before two justices of the peace, in the year 
1744. By an attested copy of this measurement, it appeared 
at that time, that at half a foot above the ground, it was 
42 feet 8} inches. As this chesnut appears, from its dimen- 
sions, to have been planted about 500 years ago, it may be pre- 
sumed to be the oldest planted tree that is extant, or that we 
have any account of, in Scotland. ‘Tliere was a chesnut, also, 
of surprising balk, at Leven Side, in Dumbartonshive. It was 
overthrown by the hurricane, on the 15th of January, 1739, 
but its precise dimensions have not been preserved. 

“* In England, the chesnut is still more remarkable for its 
growth. In the year 1759, a chesnut in Lord Ducie’s garden, 
in Gloucestershire, measured 46 feet 6 inches, 6 feet high. 
And Bradley meations a chesnut at ‘Tatworth, io Gloucesier- 
shire, which measured 351 fect in circumference, 6 feet above 
ground. 

“ [rom these instances, it would seem, that the chesnut 
grows much faster, and to a greater size than the oak, both in 
South and North Britain, and more so in Scotland than per- 
haps any other forest tree.” 


According to the Lion. Judge Barrington, who measured 
it twice, the great yew-uee at Fortingal, in Perthshire, was 
52 feet ia circumference, but at what height is not mentioned. 
In one of the islands of Loch Lomond, is a natural wood of 
old yew-trees, some of which measure froin 10 to 13 feet iu 
circumference. 


A laburnum, which wes cut at Greenlaw, in Mid Lothian, 
in the year 1763, measured 4 feet Ginches. ‘This tree afforded 
a plank of beautiful red wood, 14 inches in breadth. It was 
planted in the end of the last century, when the laburnum was 
first iutvoduced into Scotland. It is a tree that well deserves 
its place in every plantation, on aceount of its very valuable 
timber, to planting i 
distinguish between the two varieties of ihe plant, ‘The one 
grows up to be a timber-tree, and is the only one that should 
be planted. . ‘Phe other is but a mere shrub, that never comes 
to be a tree: and yet when they are young, they are so mush 


laburaum, it is necessary, however, to 


alike, that the one may be casily mistaken for the other. 





er rin Somersetshire states, in a letier to the Sucicty 
/ —" J 
A of Aits, that he constructs temporary ricks to secure 
coral 
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corn in sheaves, in the fields, *till quite dry, as well as clover, 
ee peas, and beans, by means of four gate hurdles, two of which 
ts he sets on the outside, perpendicular, and two middle ones, in- 
‘ar cliping against and supporting each other. ‘These hurdles are 
w- usually eight feet long; thetwo heads, in which the four bars are 
‘as mortised, have pointed ends of about a foot and a half Jong; 
n the two outside ones are to be forced into the ground, nearly 
to their full length, so that the middle brace may rest on the 
ve ground, to afford some support, and the two middle ones about 
. six iaches to keep them steady. Stakes are then placed on 
mS the bars, on which the sheaves, Xc. rest: they donot take 
9 more than five minutes in constructing. ‘The hurdles may be 
, applied to the purpose of temporary hovels for sheep in wet 
tg | weather. 
n, 4 Ghee eB ge i ee Ie i 
a. : 
rf A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
e 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
: BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
- (Continued from Page 347.) 
We kept advancing towards the sand-hills with great cele- 
rity, little suspecting that the moment was near-at hand, 
: ) 


when every hope of regaining our native soil would be de- 
: stroyed. Every pleasure which we had anticipated on our ar- 
rival there, the visiting of our friends, our advancement in our 
profession—in fact, every thing pleasing to the haman mind 
that we had indulged and cherished, during our long and fi- 
tiguing march, was soon to be frustrated. But to proceed: we ‘ 
had now a poor serry village to pass; and, at the very last 


' ‘ A, 4 . 
: house, Mr. A——— expressed a desire to ask for a drink of 

water, as he felt excessively low: on these occasions, every 

one was consulted—none of us saw any danger at this moment : 


arising from this circumstance, having passed through the 
village, and by a number of people, without the smallest incon- 
venience. Ele accordingly entered the house, and we advanced 
slowly, waiting his return. He appeared to be a long time ab- 
sett. Mr. ‘Tuthill wished to go and see what detained him. 
Mr. Esse! and myself remained on the side of the road, anxi- 
ously waiting. ‘They very soon appeared; and, to our inex- 
pressible grtef and mortification, were conducted by two 
armed mei, in an uniform entirely foreign to us.* I clearly 


3Ne2 per- 





+ 


* They were donanie:s, or custom-hvuse oflicers—-the sea-coast 
d > 
abounds with them. 
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perceived that these fellows had taken them into custody, from 
the manner in which they approached: when they had joined 
us, Mr. A. introduced me to them as Captain Cox, of the ship 
Favourite, of New York: this had been a story fixed upon in 
case of being stopped. We had been cast away near Mar- 
seilles, and all hands had perished, except Florence Heath 
(Mr. A.) mate, William Dixon (Mr. T.), supercargo, and Mr, 
Essel, whose new name [ now forget (passenger). We weie 
bound to Barcelona. Cargo—slaves and cotton. Only the 
snpercargo and mate could speak French: conséquently, I 
had an opportunity of disclosing my sentiments more fieely, 
to those who stood interpreters. ‘They appeared to commise- 
rate our situation, and had not the least doubt but what we al- 
Jeged was true: but they would take us to the mayor of the 
town, who would (no doubt,) grant us passports to proceed to 
some sea-port, whence we could take shipping for America, or 
any other place we pleased. We expressed our warinest thapks 
for this mark of their attention ; but, (if they pleased) we did 
not wish to put them to the inconvenience of going out of 
their way on our account. I[t was entirely in their way, and 
it was impossible we could proceed along the coast without 
papers—they were only astonished how we had crossed the 
kingdom of France ; or, more properly speaking, the empire, 
without being arrested. We had been much to blame in not 
having procured passports prior toour quitting Marseilles. We 
assured them, we were ignorant of its be ing iy the smallest de- 
gree necessary—we were born in a country where nothing of 
the kind was required, and where it would be deemed a very 
great insult, to ask any person where he came from, or whither 
he was going. They gave a shrug at this—and declared it 
was “ bien different dans ce pays ci.” We regretted that we 
had not been more enlightened, with respect to the laws of 
their country, &c. Xe. and by this time we arrived at the ferry 
boat, and in a few minutes were in the fown of Estaples. We 
had a number of articles in our possession that we wished to 
get rid of. I desired my mate to mention to thein, that | 
wished to take a little refreshinent at some convenient inn, be- 
fore we waited on the mayor. They consented, without hesi- 
tation, and we arrived at a small cabaret; called for some 
bread and wine; and, one at a tire, had occasion to withdraw 
for a few minutes: thus, we got clear of several things that 
might have proved of disagreeable consequences. 

We now cheerfully accompanied (at’ least he appearance) 
our conductors, They were under the necessity of waiting 
upon their captain, before they weut to the mayor's. He re- 
ceived us with politeness, and sent for the mayor, to be present 
at our examination. Lis worship arrived, and with him an 
American geutleman: they interrogated us very strictly aud 
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minutely. We repeated our former story; the American 
eave us to understand, that as they suspected we were Eng- 
fish, which we had no possible means of disproving, we shonid 
be sent to Boulogne prison, until they heard from our consu! 
at Paris, or until they were well convinced of the veracity of 
our statement. Accordingly we were conducted to the town 
prison, and given in charge to the gend’armerie. Their briga- 
dier, Who was commanding oflicer, afier surveying us with one 
of the eyes of Argas, inquired if they bad been searched— 
they replied, no. “ Search them instantly,” cried he, * they 
are Englishmen, depend on it, who have escaped from one of 
the depots.” His orders were readily obeyed ; I was first rom- 
maged: they opened my pocket book, in which were several 
Enelish letters, &c. IL asserted that the pocket-book belonged 
1o a cousin of mine, who bad perished with the wreck ; but 
any thing [ could affirm was rendered aboftive, for, on the 
others were found maps of the departments that we had 
marched through, with several other papers, which identified 
us to be what they suspected. 

However, we still persisted in being Americans : they remon- 
strated ov the folly of such conduct, and ordered us to a dun- 
gcou, assuring us we should be now very roughly treated, and 
considered as dangerous people: whereas, a frank confession 
might cause some mitigation. After a little deliberation, we 
clearly perceived the inutility of holding out; so acknow- 
ledged at once, who, and what we were. The brigadier as- 
sured us, he had been confident, from the moment he first saw 
us, that we were English—he would do every thing in his 
power to’comfort us under our present embarrassments—he 
had no superior officer of his corps nearer than Boulogne— 
where he should send us the next day; and, for that night, 
he would allow us to go to an inn, to get ourselves a little in 
order; but with a strong escort, and we should be obliged to 
find ibem in every necessary, and to pay them six livres (five 
shillings) e&eh for the night. This we readily agreed to —our 
situation, and state of mind, being truly miserable. 

At the inn we bought a new shirt and pair of stockings each, 
and got the old ones washed and mended. They supplied us 
with tolerably good beds, which we were extremely anxious to 
take possession of. After supper, we were in the act of going 
to bed, when an order came from the commanding officer of a 
camp adjacent, to couduct us to his tent—which was quickly 
put in execution. He uppeared, in manners, the reverse of 
the French general character; perused ail my letters, which 
were of uo consequence to any one exisiing, except inyself; 
and which have vever been returned unto we—declared he 
Was certain we bad emissaries on the coast, otherwise we shouid 
never lave attempted so perilous a journey, We assured him, 
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it wasnosuch.thing. “ Ah!” said he, “ the fishermen on our 
coast uuiertunately are too much attached to, the English,” 

Our conversation terwinated ; aud we were re-conducted to 
the mo, Where we very sovn retired, to rest our weary limbs, 
aud jo take that refreshment, of which our bodies and minds 
both, stood so much in need, 


(To be continued.) 


te 


ACCOUNT OF THE COSSACKS. 








HE, Cossacks are a people who were originally situated on 
the confines of Poland, Prussia, Ta: tary, and ‘I ‘urkey, be- 
tween the yivers Ural and. Dujeper. They are divided into 
three branches, called Cossacks on the Boristhencs ; the Cos- 
sacks on the Don; aad the Cossacks on the Ural. The chief 
seat. of the Cossacks on the Bosisthenes, was by them called 
Setscha, and consisted of a fortified camp, which, though re- 
moved frow place to place, was never at a great distance from 
the cataracts of the Dnieper. The constitution of this little 
military. nation was one af the most curious in the world ; war 
was the ultimate aim of their social connection, their habitual 
trade, and their darling employment. Agriculture and the 
breeding » of cattle they entirely neglected, and followed the 
fishery x gud the chace no otherwise than as matters of pastime ; 
cclibacy was enjoined as a fundamental law of their state, but 
they made a practice of bringing off w omen from their neigh- 
bours, in order to keep up their vumbers; they not only stole 
cluldren whereever they could catch them, but criminals and 
vagabonds from ail the nations around were welcomed and 
adopted by them. There are tew European languages but what 
were spoken among them. Their constitution was purely de- 
miocratical ; every Cossack enjoyed equal rights, Their ataman 
was elected aunually ; and on the expiration of bis office, fll 
again to the rank of the common Cossack; every citizeu 
of the republic had equal pretensions to this sovereigu dig- 
huity. 

No written laws were know to them, but they had usages 
whieh beld the place of law, and by which decisions were 
nade with extraordinary sivictuess and impartiality. A Cos- 
sack who killed his fellow citizen, was buried alive with thee 
body. <A thief was obliged to stand three days on the pil- 
lory, and punished with lashes, ‘tll frequently he died ander 
the scourge. ‘The generality of them adhered to the Greek 
l 


church. .Their woral character was conformable to their 
way of life, and form of goverement; they had all the virtues 
and vices of a sree people subsisting by war and rapive, 
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They were courageous and savage; hospitable und greedy of 
prey; active and temperate on their ‘expeditions ; and Jazy 
and gluttonous at home, The number of effective mena 
among them amounted at times to 40,000. These Cossacks 
often “changed their sovereignty, if we May so call the reta- 
tion in which this rude people : stood, one while with Poland, 
then with the Tartars and the Porte, and lastly with Russia. 
Peter the Great destroyed their Setscha, on taking part in 
the rebellion of the Ukrainian Hetman Mazep ppa; but they 
assembled again afterwards under the protection of the khan 
of the Crimea, and were re-admitted, in i737, as Russian 
vassals. A chancery was erected for the purpose of oversee- 
ing them, which, however, had little or no influence on their 
internal government; the only obligation they were under to 
the empire was to appear in the field when commanded, at 
which times they were paid and provided as was customary 
with the Cossacks. 

In the Turkish war, which terminated in 1774, they not 
only proved faithless on several occasions, but betrayed their 
design of rendering themselves independent. Whea they 
captured the region of the Dnieper, which at that time was 

called New Serviea, but afterwards belonged to the new Rus- 
sian government, and was peopled with colonists, they declased 
that couutry to be their property, practised hostilities against 
the settlers, and, partly by artifice, and partly b¢ violence, re- 
duced about 50,000 Malo-Russians to their obedience. This 
rebellion, their life af celibacy and rapine, the total neglect of 
agriculture in so fertile a country, and the cousiant resistance 
they made to every attempt at bri nging them to a better con- 
duct, at length determined the cippress, in the year 1775, en- 

tirely to annihilate the existence of this little Spartan state. 
A body of Russian troops surrounded and disarmed them, a 
manifesto was issued by which it was left to their choice, whe- 
ther, by adopting a decent and moral regimen, they would be 
come useful subjects, or take themse!ves out of the empire ; 
a part of them remained and took various trades; others in 
humerous bands withdrew to the Turks and ‘Tartars, or led 
a roving life about the Russian froutiers. The country 
which they had possessed was added to toe mew Kussian ¢ u- 
vernnent, and belongs at present to that of Ekaterinoslav. 

By an ukase of the 80th of Jane, 1792, Catharine IL ase 


signed to these Cossacks, who rénJered themselves servicers 
ble during (he“Lurkish war, the land of Taman (belontiing 
to the province of bauciua,) ith the entire region bet eca 
the river ¢ ubar, and the sea of A sof, as far asthe rivers Yeva 
aud Laba, (a tract ot JO!I7 s jiare ¢ ographic Sb Weidesd ‘ r 


their place of settlement ; they obtained at the same time, ane 
der the name of Cossacks of the Exxine. a well reg ulated Case 
u sack 
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sack constitution, and the right of electing their own atamans, 
but are immediately dependent on the governor of the pro- 
vince of Taurida, and are placed under the department of the 
college of war. Their numbers of both sexes amount now to 
about 20,000, among whoin isa disciplined corps, well equipped, 
ef 15,000 men. 


THE DON COSSACKS. 


The Cossacks of the Don inhabit a tract of country on the 
banks of the river Don, between the governments of Saratov, 


Caucasus, Voronets, and Ekaterinoslav, as far as the sca of 


Azof. Their territory, which even now amounts to upwards 
S600 square miles, was formerly extensive; but since the re- 
bellion of 1703, a part of it has been added to the adjacent 
provinces. As the Don Cossacks have preserved their consti- 
tution entire, they live under a military regimen, different from 
the other governments. Their number is estimated at 200,0 ”, 
of whom a corps of light cavalry of 25,000, is always ready 
for marching. 

[Internal revolutions, and a disposition to broils, have given 
birth to many emigrations. The Don Cossacks are mostly 
well-set, handsome men; the generality of them have a coun- 
tenance compl+tely Kusian ; ; bat in many is seen a wixture of 
of the Tartarian, p robably from their female accestors of that 
race, Their moral character is entirely Russian ; but their 
education, aud course of lite, render them more bold and reso- 
lute than the Russian vulgar. Totally negligent of all sci- 
ence and letters, they bave at all times had people who have 
rendered themselves famous as heroes and conquerors, and 
sometimes as rebels or tyrauts. 


THE URALIAN COSSACKS,. 


The Cossacks of the Ural, according to tradition, first arose 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century by an inconside- 
rable number, who drew (owards ‘he Caspian sea as frec- bor ters, 
and afterwards established themselves at the mouth of tie Bi- 
ver Ural, formerly called the Yaik, augmenteu by ‘Tartorian 
Strangers and prisoners of war. ‘The colony soon spread fai- 
ther upon the shores of this river; and at the tine ui thei 
voluntary submission to the Czar Michiails Frecdoroviteh. they 
were already a considerable nation, which has since much in- 
creased by emigration from the Doa. At the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, they obtained fiom the diussian 
government a regular constitution, wil permis.ion to setile in 
ibeir present possessions. ‘They were A ced on the feuting 
of the Cossecks of the Don, obtained the free and exeved- 
ingly proditet: ¢* fishery of the Ural: the liceace io feich 
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their salt, duty free, from adjacent saline lakes ; the liberty to 
distill brandy ; together wiih several other privileges. Presu- 
ming upon their opulence, iv the year 1772, they rose against 
a reform, proposed by the government, of the irregular troops 
ney were, however, soon reduced ‘to obedience. The year 
following, a part of them joined the crew of the famous rebel 
Pugatscnef ; on the restoration of tranquillity, the government 
restored to them their possessions and privileges. Since that 
time their political constitution has a somewhat different form, 
to prevent the like misfortune in future. Their number ig 
computed to be about 30,000 men, fit to bear arms, and they 
keep up a corps properly equipped of 12,000 men, among 
whom, however, are many ‘lartars, and baptized Kalmuks. 
Their proper homestead is along the right shore of the Ural, 
from the mouth of the Llek to the Caspian sea; where, besides 
their grand capital Uralst, they possess the important, town of 
Gurief on the Caspian, and perform service in the line of forts 
on the Ural, against the Kirghises. Their territory, which ex- 
tends in length 80 geographical miles, yet forms no particular 
division ia the political geography of the empire, but belongs 
to the government of Caucasus. ‘Their constitution, in the 
main, resembles that of other Cossacks. 

Their officers serve without any farther pay than what they 
all receive from the crown, and which amounts yearly, for the 
whole host, to 5000 rubles ; but they have several other privi- 
leges in the fishery, annexed to their rank; the people gene- 
rally make choice of persons of good condition, though some- 
times of quite common Cossacks, who stand in some degree 
of credit with the rest. The common men when they remain 
at home, receive ammunition every year ftom the crown, and 
when they march, the ordinary pay. They carry the arms ge- 
nerally used by the Cossacks; but their weapons, horses, and 
riding gear, are particularly good. 


_-__ nnn = — seuiiinegs geen ED 


CURIOUS PHENOMENA. 


"THE following curious phenomena were witnessed at Gies- 

sen, in the circle of the Upper Rhine :—Qn the 18th of 
August, after continued sultry weather, a pit of woody ground, 
comprising twelve English acres, suddenly sunk about five 
feet; on the 20ih it fell two feet-more; on the 24th it sunk 
another foot, and continued giving way almost imperceptibly, 
uatil, by the 4th September, it had sunk fifteen fect. This 
frightful chasm remained near a week, and was visited by thou- 
sands. On the 24th, the surface of the land became marshy ; 
since which water was observed to rise, and by. the. bQphy it had 
entirely filled the vicinity, and presented a leve! sheet of water. 

ol. 53. 3 O Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Ryan, of Stonehouse, to his ovun Anagram, inserted ‘the 2Sth of 


Septe mber, 1312. 


a AMBER you transpose with care, 
A BREAM you'll cectainly declare; 
And if again you transpose tight, 
MARY¥B's the town you'll bring to sight. 


Answer, by ¥. Melbuish, of Honiton, to N’Importe qui’s Rebus, inserted she 29th 


of March. 


RIEND N’importe qui, by this you may see 
I easily answer your query, 
For your WEDDING I'm sure is the drift of your lore, 
And may you be happy and merry! 


May your wite be good-bumour’d, kind, loving, and true, 
And then 1’m sure none will be happier thao. you! 


{2 A similar answer has been received from W, Leder, and G. Kyres, of 
Okeford Fitzpaine; J. W. of Charmouth; H. Welsford, of Crediton; M.B. 
of Sherborne; J. Sansom, of Poole; S. Duck, of, Poole, late of South Pe. 
therton; W.Bickham, of Spring Gardens,near Ashburtun ; J. Jane, of Red- 


ruth; F. L 


. Veysey, of Rackenfurd; J. Newland, late of Holbeton aca- 


demy ; aod Philomath of Westonzoyland. 





An ANAGRAM, 4)» P. Hick, of Camborne. 


Sort of band if you transpose, 
Pact of yourself you will disclose ; 
One letter off, transpose again, 
A well-known pulse it will explain: 
Once more transpose, and you will view 
A beast well-known wo me and you. 











4A REBUS, by F. W. of Charmouti, 


Y first I’ve oft seen surrounded by flame ; 
My second’s a vowel with case you will name; 
My last ts a part of your self Tam sure: 
My whole is a root of great use to the poor. 


a -_ — ——— 


A REBUS, by J. Dazy, Fun. of Broadwinsor: 


MPRIMIS, bards, with care point out 
A foreign bird, both strong and stout ; 
A foreign river next set down ; 
A foreign gen’ral of renown : 
A fereign title must be vam’d; 
A foreign town for trade much fam’d; 
A foreign tiibe, as I arm told; 
A foreign country then unfold ; 
A foreign lake must last be shewn, 
Suppos’d, by. tar, the largest known. 
A, foreign people, true of heart, 
Who stopp’d the course of Buonaparte ; 
Will, by the initials, come to vicew— 
So now, ye w wes gents. adieu! 


POETRY. 
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SPRING. 


HAn lovely season of the year! 
What pleasures in thy train appear! 
No more stetn winter's ru*hless ‘hand 
Spreads desoiation o’er the jand ; 
‘The meadows that were hid from view 
Now wear a pleasing, verdant hue; 
And Flora’s charmiog band is seen, 
In varied cvlours, o’er the green, 
With blooming fragrance on tts wing, 
All hail the sweet return of spring- 


Now Sol displays his radiant. orh, 
Cloth’d in a bright, transcendent garb; 
He sheds his influence o’er the earth, 
Gives to the piant an early birth ; 
And the enliv’ning cuckoo’s sttain,y 
So long suspended, heard again ; 
She fills with joy the list’ming ear, 
And bids us hope a season fair. 
With blooming fragrance on its wing, 
All hail the sweet return of spriag. 


Soft zephyrs ope the budding flow’rs, 
And clothe with green the shady bow’rs, 
Where oft the tuneful nightingale 
Sweet warbles forth her plaintive tale, 
And charms the village with hersong, 
As glide the midnight hours along ; 
While silver Cynthia shines serene, 
Aad all around’s a tranquil scene, 
With blooming fragrance on its, wing, 
AH hail thé sweet return of spring. 


The rustic now resumes his tot), 

To cultivate the fruitful soil ; 

And as Avrora holds her reign, 

He gaily hies along the plain; 

Where the shvill lark, with matia lay, 

Doth usher in the new-born day ; 

And, ‘mid the minstrels of the lawn, 

The blackbird’s heard, at early dawn. 
With blooming fragrance on its wing, 
All hail the sweet return of ‘spring. 


Now sce, within the flow’ry bed, 
The snow. white lily raise ys head ; 
And on the meadow’s shady bank 
Primroses bloom, in artless rank ; 
And vieing with the charming ros 
‘Their meck-ey’d petals all unclose; 
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‘The wi’let too, and balmy thorn, 

The fair-one’s nosegay now adorn. — 
With blooming fragrance on its wing, 
All hail the sweet return of spring. 


Sherborne, April, 1813. ’ M. B, 
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Ode on the safe Return of a Friend, from the Battle of Salamanca. 
STROPHE. 


NCLEMENT blasts, with hail, and snow,, 
Sweep wildly o’er our world below ; 

And winter’s fierce, releniless seign 
Disrobes the woods, and frights the sylvan train. 
Yet weak thy power, thou tyrant fell! 

To chill the poet’s breast ; 
He yet from forth his magic shell 

Can pour the songs which charm the blest ; 
He yet the warring i heme can raise, 
And give a chief, a chieftain’s praise. , 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Great sage, in holy lore profound 

How rich! How. high the transports of thy mind, 
When loud from rival bards around 

Thy valiant soa to fair renown’s consign’d, 

As o’er the wide-extending mead 

Swift flies the fear-contemning steed, 

So sped thy son, with lofty soul, 

Thro’ glory’s course, and seiz’d the shining goa! 


EPODE. 


Hail offepring of a gencrous line! 
What triumphs cheer thy native land! 
Around thy brows the wreaths we twine, 
(Victorious wreaths!) with liberal hand. 
Oblivion hears thy praises rise, 
And far’on hasty pinions ies, 
W hile grateful choirs thy henour’d name 
Shout proudly o’er the realins of never.dying-fame! 


Bristol, April 23, 18136 THOMAS CURNICK. 
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On another Friend “ fallen asleep.” 


KAR saint! may I my latest breath 
Like thee -erenely pour! 
Disatin'd of every sting thy death, 
How calin that closing hour! 


And lol “thy never dying worth 
iv God ‘ the Judge” is piver 

Thy mortal frame to its own carta 

‘Thy spirit to its Heaven! 


























